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For  two  centuries  and  a  hall"  the  name  of  Cutis 
lias  been  a  prominent  one  in  the  annals  of  Maine. 
Those  who  brought  this  name  to  our  shores  came 
from  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  John  and  Richard,  both  in  their  young 
manhood,  settled  at  Strawberry  Bank,  now  Ports- 
mouth, near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  prior  to 
1646.  Bringing  with  them  capital  to  some  extent, 
they  became,  leading  merchants  and  at  length  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  colony.  John  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  the  government  of  the 
Province,  and  in  107'-',  by  royal  appointment,  he 
.became  the  first  president  of  the  Province. 

Robert  Cutis,  a  brother  of  John  and  Richard,  came 
to  the  Piscataqua  a  lew  years  later.  For  a  while  he 
resided  in  Portsmouth,  in  the  Great  House  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  Richard  Cutts,  but  which  was 
originally  built  by  the  first  settlers  as  the  manor  house 
of  John  Mason,  the  grantee  of  the  Province.  Later, 
he  was  probably  in  business  a  short  time  at  Newcastle, 
and  then  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Kittery,  where 
he  established  a  shipyard,  and  according  to  Brewster 
Vol.  VIII.         '2 
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"  built  a  large  number  of  vessels."  A  man  of  promi- 
nence in  the  community,  he  was  called  to  positions  of 
honor  and  influence.  In  1665,  with  his  neighbor, 
Capt.  Francis  Champernowne,  he  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  the  two  were  authorized  to 
manage  jointly  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  Province 
of  Maine.  Robert  Gutts  died  at  Kittery,  June  18, 
1074. 

Richard  Cutts  of  Saco,  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  District  of  Maine  from  1801  to  1813, 
was  a  descendant:  of  Robert  Cutts  of  Kittery  in  the 
fourth  generation.  The  following  is  the  line  of 
descent :  — 

Robert  Cutts  —  Mary  Hocl. 
J 


Curtis 


1 

Robert 

Cutts  —  J  uii 
1 

1 
Richard 

Cutts  — Ei 

! 

1 
Thomas 

:  Cutts  —  El 
1 

Richard  Cutts  —  Anna  Payne. 

Col.  Thomas  Cutts,  the  father  of  Richard  Cutts,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Dea.  Richard  Cutts  of  Kittery, 
where  he  was  born  April  5,  1730.  Having  received  a 
mercantile  education  in  the  counting-room  of  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  he  was  in  some   way,  probably  by 
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business  relations  already  existing,  led  to  think  of 
Saco  (then  known  by  the  name  of  Pepperrellboro)  as 
a  favorable  location  for  business  enterprise  ;  and  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  one  hundred  dollars 
capital  borrowed  from  his  lather,  he  made  his  way 
thither,  and  at  once  engaged  in  trading  on  a  small 
scale.  Prospering  in  his  plans,  and  practising  the 
most  rigid  economy,  lie  was  soon  able  to  discharge  his 
indebtedness  to  his  father,  and  with  constantly  accu- 
mulating resources  he  devoted  himself  to  more  exten- 
sive operations.  With  true  business  sagacity  he  had 
established  himself  upon  Indian  Island,  at  Saco,  as 
offering  exceptional  advantages  for  trading  purposes, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1759,  he  purchased  a  part  of 
the  island  lor  ninety  dollars.  Not  long  after,  near  the 
shore  of  the  river  on  the  southwestern  side  of  t lie 
island,  he  erected  a  small  building,  which  he  used 
both  as  a  store  and  a  dwelling.  This  building  is  still 
standing  near  the  office  of  Atwood's  coal  wharf,  and 
is  occupied  as  a  tenement-house.  Here  Thomas  Cutts, 
who  was  married  August  21,  I7G2,1  brought  his  young 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dominions  and  Rebecca 
(Smith)  Scammon  of  Saco ;  and  here  he  resided 
twenty  years,  his  eight  children,  except,  the  youngest, 
Eunice,  being  born  in  this  house. 

Meanwhile  his  business  was  assuming  larger  and 
larger  proportions,  lie  was  a  ship-builder,  and  before 
the  Revolution  he  had  an  extensive  and  profitable  tim- 
ber trade  with  the  West  India  Islands.  The  larger 
part  of  Indian  Island   at  length  came   into   his  posses- 

i  The  Cutts  Genealogy  say*  also  Aug.  U,  1702. 
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sion,  and  was  known  as  (lulls'  Island.  For  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperrell's  half  of  the  island  he  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  in  1774.  During  the  Revolution 
Thomas  Cutis  was  loyal  to  the  patriot  cause,  although 
his  private  interests  greatly  suffered  on  account  of  the 
war.  In  1777,  he  represented  Saco  and  Biddeford  in 
the  Provincial  Congress.  Near  the  close  of  the  war, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  from  which  there  is 
a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  country  on  either 
side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a.  large  gambrel 
roof  mansion.  To  this  he  removed  his  family  in  1782, 
ami  it  was  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  house  is  still  standing  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwell- 
ing-house. A  large  part  ol  the  slope  of  the  hill  on 
the  southwesterly  side  has  been  cut  away,  and  the 
clay  taken  from  if  was  used  in  making  the  brick  with 
which  the  York  Mills  were  erected.  Doubtless  the 
cutting  away  of  tin;  slope  became  necessary  when  the 
grade  of  the  street  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  changed 
Otherwise  the  place  in  its  general  features  remains 
as  it  was,  and  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  visitor  at  the  present  day  who 
seeks  to  recall  i,he  busy  scenes  of  a  century  and  more 
ago,  when  Col.  Thomas  Cutts  made  Indian  Island  the 
center  of  large  business  enterprises  at  home  and  abroad. 

Col.  Thomas  Cutts  died  January  10,  1821,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  eighteen  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  January  11, 
1803.  There  are  full-length,  life-size  panel  portraits 
of  Col.  Cutts  and  his  wife  in  the  York  Institute,  Saco. 

Richard    Cutts,   the   fifth   of  the    eight   children    of 
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Col.  Thomas  Cutis,  was  bom  Juno  28,  1771.  Atari 
early  age,  entering  upon  a  course  of  training  for  a 
professional  life,  lie  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College 
when  fifteen  years  of  age  and  was  graduated  in  1790. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
became  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  in 
1801,  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Vermont  and  governor  of  that  state,  and  George  Sul- 
livan, a  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire. 
After  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  Richard  Cutts  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  not  fully  determined,  and  abandoning  his  legal 
studies  he  devoted  himself  for  a  while  to  the  pursuits 
in  which  his  father  was  engaged.  Then  he  visited 
Europe,  probably  making  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  Old  World,  .studying  life  and 
manners  and  enriching  his  mind  with  knowledge 
derived  from  books  and  men,  he  returned  to  Saco. 
lie  soon  became  interested  in  political  affairs,  and  for 
two  terms  lie  served  as  a,  member  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

lion.  George  Thatcher,  who  came  from  York  to 
Biddeford  in  1782,  represented  the  district  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  constitution  until  1801,  when  he  received 
an  appointment  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  This  he  accepted 
and  his  seat  in  Congress  accordingly  became  vacant. 
At  Mr.  Thatcher's  last  election  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, November  3,   1800,   Richard   Cutts   had    been  a 
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formidable  competitor.  His  own  town  of  Pepperrell- 
boro  gave  him  one  hundred  and  forty-one  votes  to 
one  for  Mr.  Thatcher.  Wells,  however,  gave  Mr. 
Thatcher  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  to  six  for  Air. 
Cutts,  and  the  total  as  recorded  in  Jenks'  Portland 
Gazette  for  November  10,  was  four  hundred  and  ten 
votes  for  Mr.  Thatcher  and  three  hundred  and  eleven 
for  Mr.  Cutts.  Mr.  Cutts,  who  was  a  Republican, 
now  again  became  a  candidate  for  congressional 
honors.  A  spirited  campaign  followed,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  references  to  it  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day.  Benjamin  Greene  of  Berwick,  a  Federalist, 
was  mentioned  in  one  of  these  as  a  suitable  candidate. 
He  was  characterized  as  a  man  who  would  "follow 
with  undeviating  step  the  path  of  his  predecessor,"  as 
om'  whose  "  judgment  is  matured  by  experience,"  as 
"well  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity," and  as  one  who  "  believes  not  in  twenty  Gods, 
but  in-one."  John  Lord  of  Berwick  was  also  men- 
tioned as  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  electors  of  the 
district.  It  was  claimed  that  he  would  be  the  success- 
ful candidate.  "  In  communicating  this  intelligence," 
says  the  writer  in  the  Portland  Gazette,  ik  1  feel 
hignly  gratified,  as  Mr.  Lord  is  not  only  deserving  of 
every  honor  and  distinction  that  his  fellow  citizens 
can  bestow,  but  happily  possesses  talents  peculiarly 
fitting  him  for  the  arduous  and  important  office  which 
awaits  him." 

But  this  prophecy,  like  many  another  political  pro- 
phecy, before  and  since,  was  not  fulfilled.  The  elec- 
tion was  held   early   in  July  (probably  the  0th).  1801, 
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and  Richard  Cutis  was  declared  elected  as  Judge 
Thatcher's  successor.  There  were  some  newspaper 
protests,  however.  A  correspondent  of  Jenks'  Port- 
land Gazette  wrote:  -Although  Mr.  Cutis  of  Pepper- 
rellboro,  it  is  said,  is  to  go  to  Congress  to  supply  the 
place  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  yet  he  is  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  because  there  are  six  or  seven  towns  in 
the  county  which  have  not  received  precepts  for  call- 
ing meetings,  and  by  that  means  have  been  actually 
deprived  of  voting."  Others  referred  to  Mr.  Cults' 
election  as  a  -'Jacobin  fraud."  No  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  these  protests,  and  the}'  may 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  outburst  ol'  disappointed 
politicians  at  the  close  of  a  somewhat  heated  and 
exciting  campaign. 

The  sessions  of  ihe  Seventh  Congress  were  opened 
in  the  city  of  Washington  on  Wednesday,  December 
7,  1801.  Richard  Cutis,  then  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  present  in  the  House  on  that  day  with  his  creden- 
tials and  took  his  seat.  Nathaniel  Macon,  one  of  the 
representatives  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  was 
elected  speaker.  On  the  following  d;iy  Mr.  Cults  and 
Mr.  Abram  Trigg  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
enrolled  bills  to  serve  with  a  like  committee  appointed 
by  the  Senate  ;  not  long  after  he  was  made  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any  and,  if  any, 
what  addition  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  the 
military  stores  of   the  United  States. 

A  sectional  discussion  was  precipitated  early  in  the 
session  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and 
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persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters." 
January  14  and  15,  1802,  the  House  went  into  the 
committee  of  the  whole  for  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  which  inflicted  a  penalty  of  live  hundred  dollars 
on  any  person  harboring,  concealing  or  employing 
runaway  slaves.  Every  person  employing  a  black 
person,  unless  he  had  a  certificate  with  a  county  seal 
attached  to  it,  was  made  liable  to  the  penalty.  The 
bill  was  opposed  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  by 
Messrs.  Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  Bacon  of  Massachu- 
setts, T.  Morris  of  New  York,  Eustis  of  Massachusetts, 
Smilie  of  Pennsylvania,  Goddard  of  Connecticut, 
Dana  of  Connecticut,  Hemphill  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Southard  of  New  Jersey.  They  did  not  deem  it  light 
that  one  who  employed  a  black  person,  a  strange)-,  and 
did  not,  within  a  month,  publish  in  two  newspapers  an 
advertisement  giving  a  description  of  the  person  so 
employed,  as  the  bill  required,  should  subject  himself 
to  a  fine  of  live  hundred  dollars.  They  would  not 
compel  every  free  person  of  color  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  states  to  procure  and  carry  about  with  him 
such  a  certificate  as  the  bill  made  necessary.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  of  Maryland, 
Huger  of  South  Carolina,  Rutleilge  of  South  Carolina, 
Van  Ness  of  New  York,  Clairborne  of  Virginia,  and 
Holland  of  North  Carolina.  Fugitive  slaves,  they 
insisted,  were  employed  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  and  even  assisted  in  obtaining  a  living.  They 
said  that  when  slaves  ran  away  and  were  not  recovered, 
those  who  remained  became  discontented.  When 
they  were  caught  and  returned  they  brought  favorable 
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reports  of  their  reception  in  the  North,  and  this 
incited  others  to  attempt  to  escape. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  amend- 
ments proposed  in   the  committee  were  discussed,  but 

the  House  adjourned  before  the  discussion  was  brought 
to  a  close.  On  the  1 8 fell,  the  House  resinned  the  con- 
sideration of  these  amendments,  and,  on  the  motion 
that  the  bill  as  amended  pass  to  be  engrossed,  there 
were  forty-six  nays  to  forty-three  yeas,  and  the  bill 
was  accordingly  rejected.  Mr.  Cults,  as  a  new  mem- 
ber, took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  voted  with  the 
opponents  of  the  bill.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
service  in  (he  National  House,  therefore,  it  was  his  to 
catch  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  at  length 
was  to  burst  in  fury,  threatening  the  nation  with 
disaster  and  ruin. 

The  recorded  votes  on  all  important  matters  that 
came  before  the  Seventh  Congress  reveal  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cutts  was  present  and  discharged  his  duties  faith- 
fully and  intelligently.  His  course  evidently  gave 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  and  he  was  reelected  in 
the  tall  of  1803  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gress.1 February  2W2,  1804,  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  communicating  a  report  of 
the  surveyor  of  public  buildings,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  which   Mr.   Cutts  was  made   a,  member. 

iTho  District  of  .Maine  had  in  the  Eighth  Congress  as  many  representatives  as 

the  slate  of  Maine  lias  at  the  present  time.  Besides  Richard  Cutts  there  were 
elected  to  this  Congress  P.elog  Wadsworth,  Samuel  Thatcher  and  Phineas  Bruce. 
The  latter,  the  first  lawyer  who  engaged  in  practise  in  the  county  of  Washington, 
did  not  take  his  seat  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  ol  hypochondriasis  to  which  he 
had  been  subject.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  hit  became  unsound  of  mind,  and 
continued  so  until  his  death  in  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  October  4,  1809.  He  was 
born  in  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  June'  7,  170-2,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  17S(>,  and 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  established  himself  at  Ma.  hiaa  in   1790. 
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March  6,  1804,  an  act  for  improving  navigation  in  the 
James  River  was  read  and  referred  to  Mr.  Clapton, 
Mr.  Cutts  and  Mr.  Conrad. 

In  April,  shortly  alter  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighth  Congress  (the  session  closed  March  27, 
1804),  Mr.  Cutts  was  married  to  Anna  Payne,  a  sister 
of  Dolly  Madison.,  the  wile  of  James  Madison,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States.  Anna  Payne  was  a  member  of  her  sister's 
family,  and  a  great  favorite  in  Washington  society. 
Gilbert  Stuart  painted  her  portrait,  ami  one  day,  at  a 
sitting,  she  complained  that  it  was  really  too  had  that 
lie  had  never  painted  a  portrait  of  himself.  The 
artist  at  once,  with  a  lew  swift  yet  skilful  touches  of 
his  brush  introduced  a  caricature  of  his  own  features 
as  a  part  of  the  drapery  which  at  the  time  he  was 
painting. 

The  father  of  Anna  Payne  was  John  Payne,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  who  removed  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Coles. 
Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  settled  upon  an  estate  in  Hanover  County.  Here, 
in  a  mansion  somewhat  more  pretentious  than  its 
neighbors  (according  to  Mrs.  Madison's  remembrance 
of  it),  John  Payne  made  his  home  Having  become 
a  convert  to  Quakerism,  however,  he  found  his  native 
Virginia  uncongenial  to  him,  and  disposing  of  his 
estate  at  length  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Phila- 
delphia, Here  Dolly  Payne  married  John  Todd,  also 
a  member  of  the  Society  of    Friends,  and   two   years 
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later  her  younger  sister,  Lucy,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
married  George  Steptoe  Washington,  a  nephew  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Payne  died  in  1792,  and  John  Todd, 
who  in  the  following  year  was  stricken  with  the 
plague  while  attending  his  dying  father  and  mother, 
returned  to  his  home  to  die,  bringing  the  dreaded 
disease  to  his  own  family.  When  Dolly  Todd  recov- 
ered, she  found  herself  a  widow  with  one  child  The 
seat  of  government  was  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia, 
and  James  Madison  at  length  made  Mrs.  Todd's 
acquaintance.  An  engagement  followed,  and  Sep- 
tember 15,  1794,  Dolly  Payne  Todd  ami  James  Madi- 
son were  married  at  Harewood,  Virginia,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Todd's  sister,  Mrs.  George  .Steptoe  Wash- 
ington 

Anna  Payne  was  then  twelve  years  of  age.  She 
was  twenty-two  when  she  was  married  to  Richard 
Cutts.  So  long  had  she  been  a  member  of  Mrs.  Madi- 
son's household,  that  her  separation  from  it  by  her 
marriage  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  both  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Madison.  The  latest  biographer  of  Dolly  Madi- 
son describes  Richard  Cutts  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage as  "a  dark-haired,  broad-browed,  handsome 
young  man  ....  regarded  with  favor  by  many 
bright  eyes  in  "Washington,  and  quite  a  squire  of 
dames  at  home  and  abroad  "  ;  and  she  adds  :  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Madison  appear  to  have  been  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  character  and  position  of  Mr.  Cutts,  but 
to  Mrs.  Madison  it  was  a  trial  to  give  up  even  par- 
tially the  sister  who  had  been  like  a  daughter  to  her, 
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and  the  District  of  Maine  where  Anna  must  look 
forward  to  making  her  future  home  was  farther  from 
Virginia  than  it  is  to-day  from  Alaska."  1 

The  wedding  was  made  the  social  event  oi  die 
season.  The  presents  were  numerous,  and  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time  they  were  largely  the  work 
oi'  those  who  gave  them  or  were  planned  by  them, 
and  consisted  of  embroidery,  paintings,  etc.  The  wife 
of  the  Russian  minister,  Madame  Daschcoff,  sent  the 
usual  wedding  present  in  Russia,  two  wine  coolers, 
one  filled  with  salt,  the  other  with  bread,  the  staff  of 
life. 

After  the  wedding,  Mr.  Outts  and  his  bride  departed 
in  a  carriage  for  their  northern  home.  Mrs.  Madison 
alter  their  departure,  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  One  of 
the  greatest  griefs  of  my  life  has  come  to  me  in  part- 
ing for  the  first  time  from  my  sister-child,"  and  she 
followed  the  young  couple  on  their  long  journey  with 
messages  of  love,  and  reports  of  public  and  private 
matters  at  the  capital.  She  noticed  the  visit  of  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  of  John  P. 
Van  Ness,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  and 
in  a  single  sentence  of  a  letter  dated  July  10,  1804, 
she  mentioned  the  terrible  tragedy  which  had  awak- 
ened a  thrill  of  horror  in  all  parts  of  the  land — "You 
have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  terrible  duel  and  death  of 
poor  Hamilton." 

It  was  doubtless  about  this  time  that  Richard  Cutts 
erected    the    house   at  Saco   which    became    his   home 

iDollyMadison  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's Sons, 
1896,  p.  99. 
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during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in   that   place. 

It  was  a  large,   square   house   with   front  door  in  the 
middle,  and  stood  on  the    site  now  occupied  by  the 
Saco  and  Biddet'ord  Savings  Bank,  and  near  the  store- 
house of   the    York   Manufacturing   Company.      In  the 
campaign  that  preceded  the  first  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  President  of   the  United  States,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Mr.   Lincoln's  competitor,   came  to  Saco    to 
deliver  a  political    address.      A   platform   was  erected 
from  which   the  address  was  to   be   delivered,  and  W. 
P.   Haines,    Esq.,    in    introducing   Mr.    Douglas    (who 
had  married   November  20,    1851),   Allele,   daughter  of 
James   Madison    Cutts,  a  son   of    Richard   Cutis)   said 
that  the  spot  selected  for  the  erection  of  this  platform 
was  near   the  site   of   the   house   in   which   the   grand- 
father   of   Mr.    Douglas    wife   -once    lived.       It   was    a 
pleasant  location   for  a  dwelling.      In   front  of  it  wore 
two    terraces,    and   there   was  a   large   orchard   in  the 
rear.      But   with  all  its  attractiveness,  it  could  hardly 
have    endeared    itself  to   Mrs.    Cutts,    whose    life    had 
been  spent    amid    very  different  surroundings.      Mrs. 
Madison  once   wrote  to   her  from   her  Virginia   home, 
Montpellier  :      "  I   wish,   dearest,  you  had  just  such  a 
country   home  as  this.     I  truly   believe  it  is  the   hap- 
piest and   most  true   life,   and   would   be   the   best  for 
you  and  for  your  children."     Doubtless  in  these  words 
there  was  not  even  a  remote  reference  to  Saco,  but  in 
all  probability  we   shall  not  greatly  err  if   we  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Cutts  never  came  to  regard   her  residence  in 
the    tar-away    District   of  Maine  as    her    home.     Her 
interests  were   elsewhere,  and  more  and  more  as  the 
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years  rolled  on  this  became    true  of  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Cutts  also. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Ninth  Congress,  December  2, 
1805,  Mr.  Cutts  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  accounts.  June  22,  1809,  while  a  member  of  the 
Tenth  Congress,  Mr,  Cutts  made  his  first  extended 
speech  on  a  bill  to  reduce  the  naval  establishment. 
The  bill  provided  :  — 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  a  favor- 
able change  in  our  foreign  relations,  he,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  cause  to  he  discharged  from  actual  service,  and  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  such  of  the  frigates  and  public  armed  vessels,  as,  in  his 
judgment,  a.  due  regard  to  the  public  security  and  interest  will  per- 
mit ;  and  that  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  employment  of  an  additional  naval  force,"  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  as  requires  the  public  armed  vessels 
to  be  stationed  on  the  seacOcSt  of  the  United  States  and  territories 
thereof,    be,  and    the    same   is    hereby   repealed. 

ft  was  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  after 
the  word  authorized,  the  following:  — 

To  cause  to  be  sold  all  the  gunboats  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  except  such  as  he  may  judge  requisite  for  the  public  service  ; 
and  also. 

Mr.    Cutts,    in    addressing   the  '  House,  said  : — 

lie  had  hoped  that  this  subject  would  be  permitted  to  sleep.  The 
committee  who  reported  this  bill  were  opposed  to  selling  the 
gunboats.  When  the  bill  was  taken  up,  he  added,  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  question  would  he  agitated;  but  since  it  has  been  brought  forward, 
I  will  make  a  tew  observations  upon  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin)  lias  told  you,  that  to 
keep  a  fifty-six  gun  frigate  in  service  for  a  year  will  require  $120,000, 
and  to  keep  lifty-six  gunboats  for  the  same  time  will  require  $(370,000. 
I  differ  with  him  materially.  The  cost  may  be  greater,  but  not  so 
disproportionate.     If  the  gentleman  had  pointed  out  a  single  instance 
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in  which  it  had  heen  proved  that  gunboats  were  not  useful,  I  should 
have  listened  to  him  with  attention.  But  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Dana)  who  h;is  pushed  them  out  to  sea  on  service  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  said  anything  of  that  kind.  From  my  knowledge  of 
naval  tactics,  1  can  say  that,  in  some  situations,  1  had  rather  have  live 
gunboats  than  a  frigate.  The  great  advantage  of  gunboats  is,  that  they 
will  carry  heavier  metal.  Whenever  an  enemy  attempts  to  come  into 
your  waters,  they  will  always  take  into  calculation  their  chances  of 
success  or  defeat.  'The  tide  may  turn;  they  may  be  becalmed,  in  which 
case  live  gunboats,  carrying  two  and  thirty  pounders,  will  be  of  much 
more  service  than  a  frigate.  Perhaps,  when  an  enemy's  fleet  actually 
enters  our  waters,  and  arrives  at  the  place  of  its  destination,  the  wind 
may  blow  so  strong,  and  the  tide  run  so  swift,  that  they  cannot  get  a 
spring  upon  their  cables  to  enable  them  to  lire  a  broadside.  The  gun- 
boats, lying  in  the  shoal  or  calm  waters,  can  lie  at  a  greater  distance, 
and  yet  from  their  weight  of  metal  keep  the  frigates  within  range  of 
their  own  guns;  they  are  low,  and  can  take  aim  with  greater  certainty 
than  a  frigate;  and  from  the  smallness  of  their  bulk,  even  within  range 
of  the  frigate's  guns,  are  scarcely  tangible.  I  have  seen. a  debate  in 
the  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  British  ministry  were  censured  for 
not  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  said,  in 
reply  to  the  charge,  that  the  whole  British  navy  could  not  protect  it  ■ 
against  gunboats. 

It  will  be  recollected,  continued  Mr.  Cutts,  that  when  the  boats  are 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  the  expense  will  not  be  great.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  expense;  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  know  a  little  of  the  subject  myself.  I  believe  tW,  expense 
will  not  be  so  great  as  it  is  stated.  Suppose  these  gunboats  were  to  be 
sold,  and  that,  from  any  change  in  our  foreign  relations,  they  should 
be  wanted  this  fall.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  purchasing  gunboats  at  $10,000  and  have  sold  them  at  $500 
each,  and  we  shall  have  to  appropriate  as  much  money  again  for  build- 
ing them;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  procure 
them  before  it  is  too  late  for  any  service. 

Gentlemen  attempt  to  deride  them.  This  is  a  mode  of  decrying  them 
which  is  resorted  to  from  a  defect  of  argument  against  them.  It  is 
said  that  sailors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  gunboats.  A  sailor  will,  in 
every  station,  be  dissatisfied,  whether  on  board  gunboats  or  frigates, 
and  this  is  no  argument  against  them..  As  to  their  rotting,  I  know  a 
little  about  that  too.  The  difference  in  their "  preservation  between 
their  being  in  actual  service  and  in  port,  is  very  slight.  And  in 
respect  to  the  utility  of  gunboats,  I  presume  gentlemen  will  not  put 
their  knowledge  in  competition   with  that  of  the  officers  of  the   n;i\j 
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and  others  who  have  given  their  opinions  in  favor  of  it.  If  gentlemen 
would  not  carry  them  out  to  sea,  but  consider  them  as  a  defense  proper 
for  bays  and  rivers,  in  that  line  they  must  be  eminently  useful.  Offi- 
cers, in  service,  no  doubt  like  frigates  better  than  gunboats,  because 
every  man  had  rather  command  a  frigate  than  a  gunboat.  The  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  tells  you  that  the  officers  have  no  place  to  write 
or  take  an  observation.  In  reply  to  that  1  would  observe  that  the 
olhcers  have  but  little  writing  to  do,  and  that  the  proper  place  to  take 
an  observation  is  the  deck  and  not  the  cabin. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Livermore)  says  that  the  southern  gentlemen  are 
fond  of  this  species  of  defense.  1  am,  too;  1  think  it  one  of  the  best. 
Gunboats  arc  always  ready,  and  men  can  be  found  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion  to  man  them.  Frigates,  however  useful  when  in  service,  take 
some  time  to  prepare  them,  and  must  be  manned  with  good  seamen. 
For  these  reasons  1  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  hope  it  will  not  be 
adopted. 

By  ;i  vote  of  seventy-three  nays  to  fifty-three  yeas 
the   bill   was  not   adopted. 

In  another  speech,  January  19,  1810,  on  the  bill 
concerning  commercial  intercour.se  with  Great  Britain 
and  Fiance,  styled  "  The  American  Navigation  Act," 
Mr1.  Cutis  spoke  at  considerable  length. 

lie  said  that  following  the  example  of  other  gentlemen,  he  should, 
on  litis  question,  express  his  opinion  on  the  principles  contained  in 
the  bill  now  before  the  House;  in  doing  this  he  felt  some  diffidence,  as 
his  sentiments  on  the  operation  of  this  bill  were  so  different  from  those 
expressed  on  the  previous  day  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire; 
however  he  would  proceed.  When  the  embargo  was  given  up  the  non- 
intercourse  was  substituted  as  a  measure  of  coercion  —  of  commercial 
restriction  —  and  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  and  French  decrees.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  law  can- 
not be  executed;  it  has  been  evaded  in  almost  every  direction;  its 
continuance  seems  to  be  given  up  by  all  parties.  lie  had  another  and 
very  serious  objection  to  its  continuance;  its  operation  is  partial,  it 
bears  particularly  hard  upon  that  part  of  the  country  which  lie  had 
the  honor  to  represent;  the  exports  of  that  part  of  the  country  being 
principally  contined  to  lumber,  which  was  a  bulky  and  cheap  article, 
being  wanted  almost  exclusively  in  British  ports;  that  it  would  not 
bear  the  circuitous  transportation;  of  course  the  non-intercourse  was 
almost  as  effectual  as  an  embargo  upon  that  part  of  the  country. 
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In  relinquishing  the  non-intercourse,  he  viewed  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  present  bill  as  forming  a  system  more  energetic  than  those 
contained  in  the  non-intercourse  law.  They  could  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Gentlemen  object  to  the  third  section  of  this  hill;  if  retained, 
Great  Britain  will  lay  countervailing  duties;  she  has  already  done  it  by 
her  act  of  Parliament  of  last  winter,  laying  additional  and  discriminat- 
ing duties,  which  were  first  proposed  as  a  transit  duty,  afterwards 
modified  and  made  permanent  by  said  act.  It  is  true  the  operation  of 
these  discriminating  duties  has  not  yet  been  felt  in  this  country.  The 
embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  the  disavowal  of  the  arrangement  with 
.Mr.  Krskine,  have  prevented  British  ships  from  coming  here  and  enjoying 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  this  country,  if  the  third  suction  of  tins 
bill,  which  he  considered  as  among  its  best  features,  and  the  only 
safeguard  against  British  monopoly,  together  with  all  the  commercial 
restrictions,  were  stricken  out  as  advocated  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bill,  he  would  ask  gentlemen  what  would  be  the  practical  operation  as 
it  respected  American  vessels.  In  his  opinion  it,  would  operate  in  the 
following  manner:  For  instance,  take  the  article  of  cotton.  The  act 
of  Parliament  lays  a  duty  of  three  and  one-fourth  pence  per  pound  on 
cotton  when  imported  in  an  American  vessel,  and  two  and  one-sixteenth 
pence  when  imported  in  a  British  vessel;  throw  away  the  fraction,  and 
say  that  the  difference  is  a  penny  per  pound;  even  this  small  sum  will 
amount  to  a  complete  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  the  carrying 
trade.  A  penny  and  a  half  per  pound  for  cotton  may  be  considered  as 
a  peace  freight.  Suppose  a  British  and  an  American  vessel  of  equal 
burden  — say  three  hundred  tons  — should  load  in  one  of  our  southern 
ports  with  that  article  at  one  and  one-half  penny  per  pound,  and  go  to 
a  British  port;  such  a-  vessel  would  probably  make  about  #9,000  freight; 
the  cotton  on  board  an  American  vessel  having  to  pay  the  additional 
duty,  which  at  one  penny  per  pound  would  amount  to  $0,000,  would 
leave  only  $3,000  for  the  charter  of  the  ship  and  disbursements,  whih 
the  British  ship  not  having  the  same  duties  to  pay  would  make  a  net 
freight  of  $9,000.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  merchant  will  ship 
on  board  an  American  vessel  under  such  circumstances,  while  a  British 
vessel  was  to  be  had;  of  course  ours  must  lay  by  the  wharves  until  all 
the  British  are  employed. 

Gentlemen  seem  to  intimate  that  there  is  no  danger  of  British 
vessels  coming  to  this  country  and  entering  into  competition  with 
ours.  There  can  be  no  competition  where  the  balance  is  so  much  in 
their  favor,  and  they  infer  this  from  the  documents  laid  on  our  tables, 
stating  the  small  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  Are  there  no  causes  for  this  small  amount  of  tonnage'.'  The 
Vtol.  VIII.  3 
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embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  the  disavowal  of  Mr.  Erskine's  arrange- 
ment, together  with  the  immense  employment  Great  Britain  lias  given 
of  late  to  her  surplus  tonnage  in  the  transport  service,  is  the  true 
cause  of  so  few  coming  here.  Has  not  the  charter  of  her  merchant 
ships  risen  from  about  sixteen  to  twenty-seven  shillings  per  ton 
charter  for  the  transport  service?  While  under  such  pay  they  had  no 
cause  to  seek  other  employment.  He  begged  gentlemen  to  turn  their 
attention  to  what  might  be  the  state  of  things  provided  that  all  the 
commercial  restrictions  should  be  stricken  out  of  this  bill,  and  that 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain  should  be  excluded  from  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  Baltic;  that  the  transport  service  should  be  given  up  —  will 
not  an  opening  be  presented  to  them  in  this  country';'  Will  they  not 
dock  here  under  the  advantages  of  these  discriminating  duties,  and 
take  the  whole  carrying  trade?  What  then  will  follow?  Our  ships, 
thrown  out  of  the  carrying  trade,  must  lay  at  the  wharves,  or 
return  to  the  lumber  business,  and  by  their  number  overstock  the 
market. 

Are  gentlemen  under  no  apprehension  that,  if  they  should  do  away 
with  all  commercial  restrictions,  and  submit  to  the  discriminating 
dtities  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Orders  in  Council,  that  the  continental 
powers  will  not  consider  this  as  abandoning  the  commercial  rights  of 
this  country,  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  and  exclude 
us  from  their  ports,  as  having  submitted  to  all  the  British  impositions? 
What  then  will  be  our  situation?  He  believed  it  was  a  well  acknow- 
ledged fact  that,  if  the  American  commerce  was  excluded  from  the 
continent,  the  trade  to  England  would  not  be  worth  a  rush.  Take  for 
instance  the  article  of  tobacco;  this  country  produces  about  eighty 
thousand  hogsheads  annually,  anil  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  crop  and 
a  half  on  hand;  Great  Britain  consumes  annually  about  twelve  thou- 
sands hogsheads.  Prohibit  the  exportation  of  this  article  to  the  con- 
tinent, it  would  pour  into  Great  Britain  in  such  quantities  as  to  glut 
the  market,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price  below  the  freight  and 
charges.     So  of  cotton  and  many  other  articles. 

Great  Britain  has  laid  discriminating  duties,  and  issued  her  orders 
in  council  interdicting  our  going  to  friendly  ports.  What  does  the 
provision  in  the  third  section  of  this  bill  say?  For  these  acts  your 
vessels  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  our  ports,  thereby  completely 
putting  to  rest  the  discriminating  duties  so  far  as  they  respect  this 
country.  He  considered  the  exclusion  of  British  merchant  vessels  as 
the  most  effectual  and  energetic  measure  that  could  be  adopted.  It 
was  a  measure  that  could  be  executed;  if  we  cannot  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  goods  we  can  prevent  the  smuggling  of  ships  into  our  ports. 
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Gentlemen  seem  to  be  very  much  alarmed,  lest  Great  Britain  should 
countervail  by  shutting  her  ports  to  our  vessels.  This  may  or  may  not 
take  place.  If  she  can  employ  her  shipping  in  any  other  trade  she  will 
not  shut  her  ports  to  us,  but  consider  the  relaxation  as  beneficial  to 
her,  as  it  will  give  her  tbe  raw  materials,  the  expenditure  of  much 
money  in  her  ports,  and  take  away  her  manufactures.  If  she  cannot 
otherwise  employ  her  shipping,  and  tbe  third  section  remains  in  the 
bill,  then  it  will  have  its  effectual  operation  upon  her  — the  stringent 
measure  that  we  can  adopt  against  her  shipping  interest.  If  the 
restrictions  in  the  bill  are  stricken  out,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  ship- 
holders  of  this  country  whether  she  shuts  her  ports  to  us,  and  thereby 
compels  our  vessels  to  lay  at  the  wharves,  or  whether  she  sends  such  a 
quantity  of  shipping  to  this  country  under  the  advantage  of  her  dis- 
criminating duties  as  to  take  the  whole  carrying  trade  to  herself,  the 
result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Cutts  observed,  that  if  British  ships  should  be  admitted  freely 
into  our  ports  with  their  present  advantages,  it  would  drive  ours  out  of 
the  market.  They  would  be  obliged  to  lay  at  the  wharves,  or  to  seek 
employment  in  the  smuggling  trade  abroad,  by  taking  British  licenses 
and  forged  papers.  lie  deprecated  this  as  one  of  the  worst  of  evils;  it 
was  ruinous  to  our  national  character;  much  of  our  present  commer- 
cial embarassment  arose  from  this  source,  lie  wished  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  restore  the  honest  carrying  trade  of  the  country.  He  wanted  no 
advantage,  only  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations,  and  he 
believed  we  could  enter  into  a  successful  competition. 

He  was  utterly  astonished  to  hear  gentlemen  from  the  northern  states 
oppose  the  bill,  who  profess  themselves  friendly  to  commerce,  espec- 
ially some  gentlemen,  who  have  declared  that  they  did  not  believe  that 
Great  Britain  would  retaliate  by  shutting  her  ports.  If  she  does  not 
shut  her  ports,  what  more  could  the  northern  ship-holders  ask?  The 
southern  members  are  disposed  to  give,  by  this  bill,  to  the  northern 
ship-holders  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  their  produce  to 
market  in  a  complete  monopoly.  In  this  he  presumed  they  would  find 
their  account  in  so  doing.  At  present  the  freight  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  Amelia  was  about  half  a  penny  per  pound;  from 
Amelia  to  a  British  port  tour  pence,  so  that  the  whole  freight  amounts 
to  four  pence  half  penny  sterling  per  pound.  If  this  bill  should  pass, 
it  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  freight  very  much  — say 
one-half  —  in  which  event  the  northern  tonnage  will  find  good  employ- 
ment, and  the  southern  produce  carried  to  market  for  one  half  the  pre- 
sent cost.  At  all  events  there  will  he  a  competion  between  the  British 
vessels  at  Amelia  and  the  American  in  our  own  ports. 
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As  to  the  limitation  of  the  bill,  he  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Yet  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  vote  against  the  present  motion  lest  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentlemen  who  introduced  this  bill  should  obtain.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress  would,  in  his 
opinion,  destroy  the  bill;  it  would  render  it  completely  nugatory. 
He  hoped  the  bill  would  pass  in  its  present  form  and  be  limited  to  the 
next  Congress. 

The  bill,  to  which  this  speech  had  reference  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  on  Monday, 
January  29,  1810,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
three  yeas  to  fifty-two  nays,  Mr.  Cutts  recording  his 
vote  with  the  majority. 

I  have  given  this  extended  abstract  of  these  two 
speeches  by  Mr.  Cutts,  as  they  were  the  most  impor- 
tant I  hat  he  delivered  during  his  congressional  career. 
A  glance  even  at  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  the 
annals  of  Congress  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  speak- 
ing members  at  that  early  period  of  the  government 
were  few,  and  Mr.  Cutts  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  with  reference  to 
American  commerce  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Navigation  Act  remained  unchanged.  A  further 
source  of  irritation  between  the  two  governments  was 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  officers 
of  British  war  vessels.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  insisted  that  Orders  in  Council  should 
be  repealed,  that  no  illegal  blockade  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  them,  and  that  directions  should  be  given 
by  the  British  government  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen.  The  war 
cloud,  at  first  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  at  length 
overspread  the  political  heavens. 
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In  the  controversy  that  had  arisen  with  England 
Madison,  who  took  his  seat  as  President  in  1809,  had 
pushed  his,  pacific  views  to  an  extent  that  was  not 
pleasing  to  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Republican  party  ;  and  he  came  evidently  only  with  re- 
luctance to  the  position  of  the  majority  in  Congress,  who 
had  passed  bills  putting  the  army  and  navy  on  a  war- 
footing.  June  1,  1812,  he  transmitted  a  message  to 
Congress  in  which  he  reviewed  the  long  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  and  foreshadowed  more  decided 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  executive.  Public  senti- 
ment was  divided.  In  Massachusetts  the  Legislature 
was  in  session.  A  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  opposed  to  war,  and  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
which  they  said  :  "  We  are  (irmly  convinced  that  an  im- 
mense majority  of  our  constituents  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  the  belief  that  an  offensive  war  with  Great  Britain  is 
demanded  by  the  interests  or  the  honor  of  our  country." 
The  evils  of  such  a  conflict  were  depicted,  and  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  were  asked  "  to  pause  and 
rescue  their  country  from  war."  The  Republican 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  own,  which  in 
reality  was  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  memorial  of 
the  majority  of  that  body.  They  doubted,  they  said, 
"the  expediency  as  well  as  the  constitutionality  of 
addressing  Congress  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  Avar  in 
the  capacity  of  legislators  ;  "  and  they  set  forth  the 
harmful  influence  the  memorial  would  exert  at  home 
and    abroad.     The     memorial     of -the     minority    was 
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signed  by  William  P.  Walker,  John  Holmes,  W.  Story, 
E.  G.Dodge,  "in  behalf  of  the  Republican  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  whose  names  tire  signed  to 
the  protest "  which  had  already  been  made  to  the 
Legislature. 

Both  of  these  memorials  were  presented  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Cutis  on 
Thursday,  June  18,  1812.  On  that  very  day  war  was 
declared  both  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  passing  a 
bill,  entitled,  "  An  Act  declaring  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  and  the  United  States 
and  her  territories,"  and  the  same  was  approved  by 
the  President.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  com- 
municated the  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war 
to  the  General  Court,  June  23.  Three  days  later  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  declared 
against  the  declaration,  and  expressed  their  opinion 
of  its  inexpediency,  while  the  Senate  took  the  opposite 
view,  insisting  that  the  action  of  Congress  was  just 
and  necessary.  The  Senate  shortly  afterward  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  approving  of  the  war.  The 
House  also  issued  an  address,  but  of  a  different  tone. 
"  It  must  be  evident  to  you,"  it  said,  "  that  a  presi- 
dent who  has  made  this  war  is  not  qualified  to  make 
peace  ;  and  that  the  men  who  have  concurred  in  this 
act  of  desperation  are  pledged  to  persevere  in  this 
course,  regardless  of  all  consequences.  Disphiy,  then, 
the  majesty  of  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  your 
rights,  and  sacrificing  all  party  feelings  at  the  altar  of 
your  country's  good,  resolve  to  displace  those  who 
have  abused  their  power  and  betrayed  their  trust." 
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Because  of  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  Mr.  Cutts  found  on  returning  to  Saco  that  many 
who  had  hitherto  supported  him  were  now  unfriendly. 
He  announced  himself,  however,  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  In  the  Eastern  Argus  for  October  22, 
1812,  appeared  a  communication  urging  the  follow- 
ing reasons  why  he   should   he   returned   to   Congress  : 

"  1.  Because  he  lias  been  often  tried  and  always  found  faithful;  lie  is 
therefore  a  better  man,  as  lie  is  more  experienced  than  one  who  never 
was  a  member  of  any  legislative  body. 

"2.  Because  he  is  a  merchant,  and  so  interested  in  commerce,  that 
he  must  be  a  friend  to  commerce  and  honorable  peace. 

"3.  Because  he  always  lias  supported  those  measures  which  he 
thought  the  good  of  his  country  required,  even  though  those  measures 
were  injurious  to  his  own  private  interests.  This  proves  him  the  dis- 
interested patriot,  who  acts  not  for  his  own  individual  interest,  but 
the  good  of  his  country. 

"4.  Because  as  a  men  haul,  he  will  represent  the  united  interests  of 
the  farmer,  the  merchant  ami  mechanic. 

"5.  Because  he  thinks  an  honorable  war  (such  as  our  fathers 
fought  in  177.";)  preferable  to  a  disgraceful,  colonial  submission  to  the 
tyrannical  orders  and  practices  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  property  in  this  .second  struggle  for  independence. 

"0.  Because  he  is  opposed  to  that  mercenary,  selfish,  Oarthagenian 
policy,  which  would  sacrifice  the  rights  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
present  and  future  generations,  to  a  few  'good  voyages,'  by  'the 
Jicenses  '  of  the  tyrant  of  the  seas. 

"  7.  Because  he  has  that  ardent  attachment  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  his  country  which  disdains  that  short-sighted  policy  which  would 
.sacrifice  the  independence  and  honor  of  our  beloved  country  to  the 
unjustifiable  claims  of  '  Mother  Britain.' 

"8.  Because  he  is  a  staunch  Republican  Whig;  has  been  tried,  and 
found  always  firm;  a  friend  to  free  commerce,  by  the  strong  ties  of 
interest,  profession  and  trade,  and  void  of  foreign  intluence. 

"9.  Because  a  change  at  this  time  would  weaken  the  Republican 
•cause,  and  if  so,  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  British  government, 
lengthen  the  war,  and  weaken  our  government  at  a  time  when  every 
hand  should  be  lifted  in  its  support;  sow  the  seeds  of  division,  at  a 
time  when  union  is  our  safeguard,  strength  and  protection,  when 
*  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.'  " 
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Mr.  Cutts' opponent  at  the  polls  was  Cyrus  King,  also 
of  Saco,  and  a  half  brother  of  Rufus  King.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  a  forcible  and 
an  accomplished  orator.  At  the  election,  which  was 
held  November  2,  1812,  Mr.  King  received  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  votes,  defeat- 
ing Mr.  Cutts  who  received  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  votes.  In  his  own  town,  Saco, 
Mr.  Cults  received  two  hundred  votes  and  Mr.  King 
only  seventy-two,  but  Wells  gave  Mr.  King  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  votes  and  Mr.  Cutts  forty-one. 
A  majority  of  the  voters  in  this  district,  as  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  believed  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sary and  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  this  opposition  Mr.  Cutts  was  unable  to  overcome. 

His  term  of  office  expired  on  the  third  of  March, 
1S13.  In  his  twelve  years  of  service  in  Congress  he 
had  won  the  favorable  opinion  of  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  public  life,  and  on  the  third  of  June  he 
again  entered  the  service  of  the  government  as  Super- 
intendent General  of  Military  Supplies.  This  office, 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  war,  was  one  of 
great  responsibility,  and  one  that  required  for  the 
successful  performance  of  its  duties  large  business 
abilities  and  training.  In  every  way  Mr.  Cutts  met 
its  requirements  rendering  the  government  unwearied 
and  intelligent  service. 

The  duties  of  his  new  office  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Cutts  to  reside  in  Washington  permanently,  and 
lie  ceased  from  that  time  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of   Maine.      His   home  in   Washington,   which  he 
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built,  was  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Cosmos 
Club,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lafayette  square. 
The  whole  space  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Cutts  at 
this  time.  It  "was  one  great  garden  and  greensward 
and  the  Cutts  children  frolicked  about  the  pleasant 
place,  picking  gooseberries  and  currants  where  the 
Riggs'  banking  house,  now  stands,  and  Mrs.  Madison 
went  across  from  the  White  House  and  helped  nurse 
them  through  the  measles."  Mr.  Cutts  continued  in 
his  office  as  Superintendent  General  of  Military  Sup- 
plies until  the  close  of  the  war.  Afterward  he 
became  president  of  the  office  of  discount  and  deposit 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  position  he 
vacated  March  3,  1817,  when  the  office  of  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  was  established,  and  Mr. 
Cutts,  who  had  evidently  discharged  his  official  duties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  his  fitness  for  the  position, 
was  appointed  to  the  new  office  by  President  Munroe. 
This  office  he  held  until  1829,  when  he  was  removed 
by  Jackson,  and  he  then  retired  to  private  life. 
Financially  he  had  suffered  heavily,  first  by  the  war,  and 
later  by  unfortunate  investments  in  North  Carolina 
goldmines;  and  when  Mrs.  Madison,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1836,  returned  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Cutts'  house  on  Lafayette  square  came  into  her  posses- 
sion and  she  made  it  her  home.  ^OioZltS 

Mr.  Cutts,  however,  continued  to  reside  in  Washing- 
ton, discharging  unobtrusively  the  duties  of  a  private 
citizen  until  his  death  April  7,  1845.  Through  life  he 
had  been  favored  with  uninterrupted  good  health. 
It  was  his  own  testimony  not  long  before  he  died  that 
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with  the  exception  of  injuries  received  by  an  accident 
he  had  not  known  a  single  sick  day.  Hon.  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith,  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
from  1800  to  1812,  commissioner  of  public  revenue,  and 
president  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Cutts  referred  to  this  fact, 
and  added  :  "  For  this  singular  felicity  he  was  per- 
haps as  much  indebted  to  a  serene  temper  as  to  physi- 
cal structure.  This  serenity  never  deserted  him  and 
his  last  moments  were  those  of  tranquillity  and 
peace." 

Anna  Payne,  wife  of  Richard  Cutts,  died  August 
14,  1832.  Of  their  seven  children,  the  oldest,  James 
Madison  Cutts,  born  July  29,  1805,  became  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  1857,  by  appointment 
of  President  Buchanan,  and  was  continued  in  that  office 
by  President  Lincoln  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Cutts,  May 
11,  1863.  Another  son,  Richard  D.  Cutts,  born  Septem- 
ber 21,  1817,  was  for  more  than  forty  years  connected 
with  the  Coast  Survey,  and  died  December  13,  1883. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  Gen.  Halleck's  chief  of 
staff.  Superintendent  Hilyard,  in  a  circular  announc- 
ing Gen.  Cutts'   death,  said  : 

Assistant  Cutts  .  .  .  entered  the  Coast  Survey  in  June,  1843.  An 
experience  previously  acquired  upon  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, added  to  his  native  ability,  soon  brought  his  name  into  prominent 
notice;  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  every  duty  assigned 
showed  how  well  placed  was  the  conlidence  so  early  reposed  in  him. 
During  his  connection  with  the  Coast  Survey  his  labors  have  extended 
into  every  department  of  the  work.  In  his  earlier  years  his  efforts 
were  directed  towards  raising  the  standard  of  topographical  work, 
which  he  did  with  eminent  success.  Of  late  years  the  higher  scientific 
work  of  the  survey  has  occupied  his  attention,  and  his  operations  have 
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extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  shores  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  the  mountains  of 
New  England  equally  hear  testimony  to  his  professional  ability  and 
untiring  energy.  To  him  the  navigators  of  the  Pacific  are  indebted  for 
the  first  surveys  of  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  Monterey  Bays,  and 
some  other  minor  harbors  on  the  coast.  On  several  occasions  lie  lias 
represented  this  government  in  international  matters.  In  1855  was 
appointed  as  United  States  Surveyor  upon  the  International  Fisheries 
Commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  fishing  grounds 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Dominions  in  North  America. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War  he  performed  distinguished  services,  retiring 
with  the  honorary  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  In  1873  he  was  one  of 
the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Vienna  exposition;  and  only 
two  mouths  before  his  death,  he  attended  the  International  Geodesic 
Conference  at  Rome,  as  the  representative  of  the  Uniled  States  in  that 
conference,  which  was  held  with  the  special  view  of  considering  the 
question  of  a  universal  prime  meridian  and  the  unification  of  time.  For 
two  years  before  his  death  he  filled  the  position  of  assistant  in  Charge 
of  Oince  and  Topography,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
arduous  duties  devolving  upon  him  was  but  in  keeping  with  his  discharge 
of  every  trust  confided  to  him.  Distinguished  as  he  was  for  his  pro- 
fessional acquirements,  he  was  even  more  noted  for  the  possession  of 
every  quality  that  marks  the  perfect  gentleman.  Wise  in  counsel,  firm 
in  purpose,  unswerving  in  principle,  gentle  in  manner  and  kind  at 
heart,  he  was  a  man  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Rose  Adele  Cutis,  daughter  of  James  Madison  Cutts, 
born  December  27,  1835,  married  as  has  already 
been  stated  (!)  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  (2)  Gen. 
Robert  Williams,  U.  S.  A.  A  son  of  James  Madison 
Cutts,  James  Madison  Cutts,  Jr.,  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1850  in  the  class  with  Secretary 
of  State  Richard  Olney,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1860.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  11th  Infantry,  and  served  on  Gen.  Burnside's 
staff  as  aide-de-camp,  judge  advocate,  and  in  other 
capacities  with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
Richard    Cutts    Shannon,   a    member    of    Congress  at 
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the  present  time,  from  New  York  city,  and  the  donor 
of  the  Shannon  Observatory  to  Colby  University,  is  a 
descendant  of  Robert  Cutts  of  Kittery. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Wingate  Thornton, 
Henry  Clay  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Richard 
Cutts  :  — 

I  knew  him  well  and  intimately  from  the  time  of  my  first  entry  into 
Congress  in  December,  1806,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  During  the 
war  session  of  Congress  and  prior  and  subsequent  to  it  he  was  con- 
sidered a  most  useful,  valuable  and  intelligent  member,  and  his  infor- 
mation upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country  was  particularly  sought  and  appreciated.  1  forget 
the  precise  year  when  he  was  appointed  comptroller,  which  office  he 
tilled  diligently  and  satisfactorily  -until  he  was  removed  by  President 
Jackson.  His  removal  caused  much  sensation  both  on  account  of  his 
own  personal  merits  and  his  near  connection  with  Mr.  Madison.  This 
removal  was  in  consequence  of  a  system  of  policy  which  I  fear  may  in 
the  end  prove  disastrous  to  our  institutions.  I  enjoyed  his  warm 
friendship  which  was  cordially  reciprocated  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Richard  Cutts  were  neigh- 
bors in  Washington,  and  the  following  obituary  notice 
of  Mr.  Cutts,  written  by  Mr.  Adams,  shows  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  that  eminent  states- 
man :  — 

The  memory  of  the  late  Richard  Cutts  deserves  fromlhis  friends  and 
from  his  countrymen  a  more  detailed  notice  of  his  career  of  life  than 
the  mere  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  of  his  decease.  He  had  beeu 
many  years  distinguished  by  the  confidence  of  his  country  in  many 
stations  of  honor  and  of  trust,  legislative  and  executive,  and  had  faith- 
fully performed  all  these  duties.  Born  on  the  twenty-eight  of  June, 
1771,  at  Cutts'  Island,  Saco,  in  the  Province  or  District  of  Maine,  then 
constituting  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  now 
one  ot  the  sovereign  states  of  the  union,  descended  from  one  of  the 
earliest  founders  of  New  England,  and  inheriting  that  inextinguishable 
jove  of  freedom,  the  envied,  yet  venerated  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  English  Pilgrims,  he  received  his  early  education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
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versify,  at  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1790,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  aye.  Most  of  tlie  sons  of  that  nursing  mother  of  the 
liberal  arts  pass  from  her  intellectual  tuition  to  the  profounder  studies 
of  one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions;  yet,  among  the  most  illus- 
trious of  her  children,  she  takes  pride  in  counting  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  eminent  artists,  skilful  navigators,  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants. Following  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  having  studied  law- 
Mi'.  Cutis  engaged  extensively  in  the  pursuits  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, though  at  the  same  time  deeply  involved  in  the  vicissitudes  and 
ardently  devoted  to  the  duties  of  political  life.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  career  after  the  close  of  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  added  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  acquired  at  the  seat  of 
science,  the  stores  of  experimental  instruction  acquirable  only  in  the 
school  of  observation  and  inquisitive  travel. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  after  serving  two  successive  years  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  in  1800  [should  be  1801]  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
district  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  on  the  seventh  of  Decern  her, 
1801,  commencing  with  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
through  six  successive  Congresses,  constantly  sustained  by  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  Ins  constituents,  he  gave  a  firm,  efficient  and 
undeviating  support  to  that  administration,  and  to  that  of  his  successor 
Mr.  Madison,  until  the  close  of  his  first  term,  on  the  third  of  March, 
1813,  having  patriotically  sustained  by  his  vote,  non-importation,  non- 
intercourse,  the  embargo,  and  finally  war,  as  measures  called  for  by 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation,  although  ruinous  to  his  private 
fortune,  since  the  greater  part  of  his  property  consisted  of  ships,  the 
loss  of  which,  if  captured  or  destroyed,  might,  as  thus  it  did,  reduce 
him  to  poverty.  On  the  third  of  June  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  General  of  Military  Supplies,  an  office  created  by  the 
act  of  third  of  March,  1813,  the  better  to  pfovide  for  the  supplies  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  accountability  of  persons 
intrusted  with  the  same,  an  otlice  of  high  trust  anil  responsibility,  but 
the  functions  of  which  were  required  only  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  The  office  was  accordingly  abolished  by  the  act  of  third 
March,  1817,  to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  public  accounts. 
By  the  same  act  the  office  of  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  was 
created,  to  which  Mr.  Cutts  was  immediately  appointed  by  President 
James  Munroe,  and  which  he  held  until  1S20;  since  which  he  has 
resided  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  retirement  of  private  life, 
until  his  death,  April  7,  1815.     In  the  year  1W04,   Mi'.  Cutts  was  united 
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in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  Payne,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Madison,  and  every- 
way worthy  of  the  same  parentage.  By  her  lie  had  six  [seven]  children, 
four  [five]  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  of  whom,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  survive  and  followed  his  remains  in  filial  anguish  to  the 
grave,  near  to  those  of  their  departed  mother  and  sister,  the  former  of 
whom  had  heen  withdrawn  from  their  devoted  affection  in  1832,  and 
the  latter  in  1S38. 

This  tribute  to  Richard  Cutis  means  much  when  we 
remember  its  source.  John  Quincj  Adams  was  a  man 
whose  standards  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  ser- 
vices of  men  in  public  life  was  high,  not  low.  Only 
the  most  faithful  discharge  of  official  duties  could 
secure  from  him  words  of  commendation.  Alike  val- 
uable is  his  tribute  to  the  character  and  personal 
worth  of  Mr.  Cu'tts,  which  is  found  in  all  that  he  says 
concerning  his  friend  and  neighbor.  The  ex-presi- 
dent, in  his  seventy-eighth  year  when  he  penned 
these  words,  was  about  four  years  older  than  Mr. 
Cutts,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  he  could  not  expect 
to  survive  him  long,  but  he  would  have  others  remem- 
ber him  as  he  had  known  him,  and  so  there  has  come 
down  to  us  this  just  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  Cutts. 

In  his  native  state,  only  scanty  mention  has  been 
made  of  Mr..  Cutts'  life  and  services.  His  name  even 
is  unknown  to  most  of  the  men  who  walk  our  streets. 
By  his  removal  to  Washington  at  the  close  of  his 
congressional  service,  his  public  duties  requiring  his 
presence  at  the  capital,  he  very  naturally  dropped  out 
of  sight  here.  His  career,  however,  was  an  honorable 
one  throughout,  and  his  name  is  deserving  of  con- 
tinued remembrance  among  us. 


